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Hardenberg, Altenstein, Humboldt, laid the foundations of a
new Prussia, inspired by progressive ideas and largely influenced
by English and French models. Prussia seemed to become the
most enlightened State in Germany, and there was hope that
she would also adopt parliamentary institutions. But the forces
of reaction were powerful too, and finally got the upper hand.
In 1817 Hegel was appointed professor in the University of Berlin
and soon reached the summit of his fame. He now believed
in the mission of Prussia to realize the political ideas which he
had formulated in the preceding epoch.
Nationality had not in Hegel's thought the same significance
as in Fichte's. It was the State which embodied reason and
objective morality. The philosopher, however, was fully aware
that the spirit of a State was determined by national individuality,
and its phase of development. The aim of the State was the
realization of reason as determined by natural factors, history
and social structure, not as an abstract idea of reason. It was
not the text of a constitution or of the laws that guaranteed the
realization of reason, but the whole spirit of the people. The
idea of unlimited arbitrary state-interference, or an ambitious
policy of power and prestige were alien to Hegel's mind. In a
civilized state, he taught, legislation can only consist in further
developing the existing laws, and so-called new -laws should only
settle details and particular cases which substantially had already
been prepared or provisionally decided by the practice of the
Courts. The State needed power for its purposes, but Hegel
did riot regard power as a value in itself. He had no special
interest in a close political unity or in the power of Germany.
But he believed that it was the mission of the German people
to lead the world in philosophy.
The State was in Hegel's thought a spiritual organism, a
manifestation of the World Intellect, and, therefore, had Divine
authority and majesty. It was not bound to the rules of ordinary
bourgeois morality, but its aim was to materialize the ethical
spirit, the freedom and the substantial will of the individuals.
The purpose of the individual is to live a universal life, that is
to live in organic communion with his neighbours. True, many
States do not realize this aim perfectly, and their activity is dis-
fieured by error and historical accidents. Only when the
universal aim of the State is allied to the full liberty and the weU-
being of the individuals can the State be considered truly
organized. A State which suppresses the freedom and interests
of its citizens is a castle built in the air. Mere external power